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THE INTRODUCTION, 


THE RIVAL HEIRS. 
CHAPTER I, 


Tae vanity of vanities written on most of this world’s 
Winnings was clearly illustrated in the case of George 
Maywood. The object for which he had toiled, saved, 
and, some said, married, was attained ; he was lord of his 
family mansion and estate, free of mortgage or incum- 
brance, with a right to bequeath it to whom he would, 
after his brother, for there were no heirs at law. But 
he had come from the sultry climate of Bengal with 
broken health and a wearied spirit, eastern habits and 
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testy humours, which made the tenantry call him the 
queer old squire, and the country families vote him very 
odd. He had redeemed the Maywood inheritance, but 
his time of possession was not long. The man’s fortunes 
were singular, and he made a singular will. Having 
kept the quarrel against all his unhelpful relations and 
their posterity, he fixed on the relations of his long 
deceased wife, amongst whom to find heirs and successors. 
In spite of the social critics and the common probabilities, 
there had been love as well as money in his match- 
making, seldom as they go together. “She was the 
danghter of a supreme judge, and had her choice of 
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suitors; but she chose me when I was only a poor civilian, 
and did not live to share the fortune she brought me. 
Tt is to her relations my gatherings should go, Jervis,” 
he said to his younger brother, when settling his affairs. 
“Tf you don’t marry—and you are not likely to do it—we 
are_the last of the Maywoods. There is a lot of my 
poor Harriett’s relations, all distant, some on her father’s 
and some on her mother’s side. I have no time to choose 
among them, and I won’t have the property split; but 
we'll do justice. In case you have no heirs of your own, 
when you come to follow me, Jervis, you just leave the 
whole to some one—the eldest, mind, either of her father’s 
or her mother’s family. Take your choice of boy or 
girl, but some one of the two eldest it must be; bind 
them to take the arms and name of Maywood; and if 
your choice falls on a woman, make it conditional that 
her husband takes them, or the estate goes to the 
crown.” 

The testament thus chalked out was duly executed, 
and the younger brother bound to abide by it in case the 
Maywood line was not continued. George was laid in 
the family vault some months after; Jervis, who had been 
the lieutenant, became squire, and enjoyed the Hall and 
lands in his own fashion—hunting foxes, sitting down to 
good dinners, maintaining the game laws, but in all 
other respects living and letting live in the easy old- 
fashioned rustic way, which kept Maywood out of the 
world and out of a good deal of its troubles too. So 
years went on, and his elder brother’s prediction was 
fulfilled, for Jervis never married. He got many good 
counsels on the subject from the country ladies; but the 
foxes and the dinners were sufficient for him, and their 
friendly advisings came to nought, some said owing to 
Mrs. Cotham, the very genteel, precise, and prudent 
widow of a curate, who, in her own phrase, took the 
superintendence of his house, and superintended it so 
well that the squire found no want of domestic comfort, 
nor any cause of changing his condition, 

But fox-hunting and good dinners cannot always con- 
tinue with a man, more than any other description of 
earthly felicity. Jervis Maywood haying attained some 
years above sixty, and made frequent acquaintance with 
that enemy of all good living, the gout, at length be- 
came its prey to a degree which put an end to the 
riding of long runs, the getting of brushes, and to 
the steaming tables and old port which were wont to 
follow. Laid up in his sick-room with nobody but 
nurses and doctors, a sporting friend dropping in now 
and then to see him, but generally in haste to go and in 
no hurry to come back, the poor squire, with all his 
lands and mansion, found himself in that worst estate— 
aman without occupation or amusement. His attack, 
though long, and threatening never to be shaken off, was 
not always violent; there were hours when the squire 
had no disturbance except the want of the aboye-men- 
tioned requisites, for his mind was unhappily destitute of 
higher resources. 

But how was he to be amused? how occupied? The 
servants at the Hall, and particularly Mrs. Cotham, 
would have given something to know that; for, having 
nothing to do, and nothing to entertain him, the squire 
was a trouble to-both them and himself at times, with 
tempers and humours not to be satisfied. 

“ But I know what I will do,” said he one morning to 
the despairing housekeeper. ‘There are two people I 
must choose between for an heir, according to poor 
George’s will: an odd will, maybe, but if he had said 
two sweeps, I would abide by it; didn’t he pay off the 
mortgages and leave it cleartome? Of course, I know 
nothing abont the people; how should 1? The one is a 


governess, and the other a bagman. But since one 
must make a choice, and I have nothing else to do lying 
here, I'll send for the two; they’ll come, I'll warrant, 
for the chance of Maywood Manor. They are both old 
enough to take care of themselves; you'll see that they 
want for nothing, and I'll see which of them I like 
best,” 

Squire Maywood’s invitations, short and sincere, if 
not sweet, were written within the same hour, from his 
dictation, by Mrs. Cotham, who did the secretary as well 
as the superintending business, and despatched by the 
bag of Dick Stilton, who was also the Maywood postboy, 
to the Bath office, duly addressed to Miss Florence 
Westby, and Mr. Henry Lansdale. 

Those two individuals happened to be the elder 
branches of the families nominated in George Maywood’s 
will. They were both related to the supreme judge's 
daughter, who had chosen him when he was a poor civi- 
lian—the Westbys on the paternal, and the Lansdales 
on the maternal side, As George had remarked, they 
were Bristol people. The heads of both families had 
been merchants of considerable account in that ancicnt 
city, where mercantile pursuits had an old and special 
gentility. Both had been engaged in the Indian trade, 
had realized wealth, and become intimate friends, while 
their children were yet young, The Westbys and the 
Lansdales lived on the best and most social terms; 
and in the great days of canal making, which imme- 
diately preceded the railways, the two wealthy merchants 
entered into partnership in the making of one between 
Bristol and Gloucester. The undertaking proved expen- 
sive and difficult, and in the midst of it their wives pleased 
to quarrel at the Bath races. Whether the dispute com- 
menced about Mrs. Westby’s bonnet, or Mrs, Lansdale’s 
position on the Grand Stand, their most familiar ac- 
quaintances could not determine; but the civil war, as 
usual, involved their husbands; bad feelings came be- 
tween the once friendly merchants in business and out 
of it; offences were given, taken, and returned. Their 
partnership could not be broken up, as there was no 
getting the capital out of the unfinished canal. There 
was more temper than prudence on both sides, and 
powerful bellows blowing the fire at home; so Westby 
and Lansdale pulled different ways, to the rending of 
their own interests. brought both firms to rnin, and, of 
course, laid the blame on each other. 

The fall was heaviest with Westby, for he had an ex- 
pensive wife and a family all girls. Some thought the 
quarrelling and the failure broke his heart, for the man 
died early ; and his widow and orphans, after an ineffec- 
tual attempt to keep a boarding-house in Bath, removed 
to London, where they lived unknown to all their former 
friends, till the widow followed her hushand, and all the 
girls got married but Florence. 

Lansdale had been ruined, too; but out of the wreck 
he saved enough for himself and his wife to retire on to 
a cottage in the country, while their two younger sons 
went out to push their fortunes in America, and the 
eldest became first clerk, and then traveller, for the great 
Bradford house of Collins and King. 

The Westbys and the Lansdales had heard nothing 
at home but the dispraises and evil doings of each other. 
Their children, who had grown to man and woman’s 
estate since the fathers quarrelled and failed, regarded 
each other as hereditary enemies, and in those latter 
days of Jervis Maywood, another cause of war was added 
to the long list; for Henry Lansdaleand Florence Westby 





were aware that, according to the terms of his brother’s 
| will, they were rivals for the Hall and Manor. People, 
| of course, expected them to hate each other ; and mutual 
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friends and acquaintances—for there were some such, 
who had known the families in their better days—did 
their parts, unconsciously it is to be hoped, towards the 
realizing of that expectation. Mr. Lansdale was re- 
minded that Miss Westby would pay all the court in her 
power, and must have a deal of practice in that way, from 
her governess-goings to houses in the West End of 
London. Miss Westby was told how likely it was that 
Henry Lansdale would employ lawyers to influence the 
squire against leaving his estate to a woman; and the 
parties most interested could not help believing some of 
what they heard so often. 

Accordingly, when the invitations reached them, each 
was prepared to meet an adversary, and came armed with 
their respective weapons—Maywood Manor being worth 
contending for. Miss Westby brought her pride, her 
prudence, and the good sense, which nobody could deny 
she had, not to speak of accomplishments for both use 
and show. Mr. Lansdale brought his honest, straight- 
forward character, his stock of manly spirit, and his full 
concurrence in the world’s opinion that, as a man, he 
had the best right to Hall and lands, handsomely backed 
by an inward resolution to make a liberal allowance to 
the rejected heiress as soon as they were his own. . We 
have seen how the rivals met—it was for the first time 
since they were girl and boy—at the ford of that shallow 
rivulet; how they heard each other’s private histories, 
related, it must be allowed, with great impartiality by 
Dick Stilton, and how each in turn was received on 
arrival by Mrs. Cotham, and introduced into Maywood 
Hall. 

Miss Westby had dressed in a comfortable room of 
the old mansion, fitted up for her reception, and looking 
into the laden orchard. She came down to dinner, look- 
ing very ladylike and fashionable in the eyes of Mrs. 
Cotham ; the contents of the small trunk were evidently 
to be turned to the best advantage; and Miss Westby 
did not start, being prepared for the encounter, when, 
on entering the large old-fashioned dining-room, whose 
walls wainscoted with dark polished oak, furniture of 
the same material in antiquated forms, and deeply-set 
bay windows, gave it the appearance of some baronial 
hall, she saw the gentleman whose gig had been stopped 
at the ford, not particularly well dressed for dinner, and 
making her a rather stiff bow, as Mrs. Cotham said, 
“Allow me to introduce Mr. Lansdale;” and went through 
the rest of the formula, with the curtseys thought requi- 
site when her education was finished. Their first meet- 
ing was coldly courteous, as became determined comba- 
tants. It was a grave, stately, and quiet dinner they 
had under Mrs. Cotham’s superintendence: she consi- 
dered matronizing her first duty in the establishment ; 
but when the dessert was brought in, and some fine old 
pictures, dispersed here and there on the wainscot walls, 
caught Miss Westby’s attention, they began first to look 
at, and then to talk of them. She had seen a good deal 
of art in London—he had seen a good deal on his com- 
mercial travels—her knowledge was more, but his taste 
was not less; they got into conversation on matters 
which did not concern Maywood Hall, or their rivalship. 
One picture reminded Lansdale of a cottage his father 
used to have near Clifton. Miss Westby remembered visit- 
ing them there—how times were changed! how much 
they both were altered! what a pity that strife had come 
between such early friends, and between their dead pa- 
rents! Perhaps something similar occurred to the man, 
as he looked on that summer landscape, and its likeness 
to the old pleasant cottage. Art and memory have a 


softening power, and they conversed cheerfully together, 
till she retired with Mrs. Cotham, who said the squire 
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had expressed a wish that they should come up and be 
introduced after dinner. 

“ She wears wonderfully well,” thought Lansdale, as he 
reckoned up the retiring lady’s age, and found it to be 
three years under his own. “Not a bit like an old 
maid nor a governess either—nothing prim about her; 
she must have seen a good deal in London, and looks a 
little proud, as the Westbys always were—despises me, 
I suppose, for being a commercial traveller. I wonder if 
that Captain Spencer be the fellow I did not like to see 
Caroline so often with at Bath? That girl may say what 
she likes, but I know she has taken on airs and grown 
high in her notions ever since; well, justas she pleases. 
What a fool I am to be sitting here over the wine, as if 
I cared about it, while that old woman has taken Miss 
Westby upstairs to the squire, to make the first impres- 
sion, and let him know that I am sitting in the dining- 
room, in no hurry to see him;” and, starting up at the 
thought of his interests being so jeopardized, Mr. Lans- 
dale marched straight to the drawing-room. 

No unfair advantage had been taken: the like was not 
allowed in Maywood Hall. The ladies were there quietly 
waiting for him, and his entrance cut short an observa- 
tion which Miss Westby had edged in, to the superin- 
tendent’s long account of his engagement in Bath, and 
the discouragement it had met with from the young 
lady’s family, to the effect that she did not wonder at 
Miss Caroline Leicester’s preference; though of course a 
genteel family might object. 

* We'll go to the squire now, if you please: I know 
he will be impatient to see you. Poor gentleman, he has 
so little to amuse him now,” said Mrs. Cotham. 

“The best of us would get impatient under the same 
circumstances, I fear,” said Miss Westby, as the super- 
intendent solemnly marched them to the squire’s dress- 
ing room—one of the most cheerful and airy in the 
mansion, for it was over the porch, with windows on 
three sides, commanding a noble prospect of hill and 
dale, woodland and farm, in one of the finest and most 
rural districts of Wiltshire. In that room sat, or rather 
reclined, on a large old-fashioned sofa, such as Cowper 
sings of in his “Task,” the last of the Maywoods, a man 
of large dimensions, accustomed to good cheer and good 
wine, as one might judge from his portly figure and ru- 
bicund face, which even the gout had no power to pale, 
wrapped in a damask dressing-gown, the colour of his 
favourite claret, with one hand and both feet bandaged 
and covered up from sight and air. 

As Mrs. Cotham had guessed, the squire was impa- 
tient to see his visitors: not that their looks were un- 
known to him; he had viewed them both as they ap- 
proached the Hall door, his sofa being so placed in the 
centre of the room that he could see all comers. He had 
made his comments on them, too, to the old nurse, who sat 
knitting in a corner, and answered “ Yes, your honour,” 
and “To be sure,” as he informed her that the woman 
looked quite a lady, and wore no fal-dals; that the man 
looked sensible and downright, considering that he was a 
bagman, and then desired her to reflect on what old 
houses and families must come to. 

The squire had got out of humour since then— 
because his guests had stayed too long at dinner— 
because his nurse had fallen asleep—because the night 
had closed in and there was nothing for him to see; 
so his temper was on the point of outbreak when Mrs. 
Cotham entered, and he cut short her formal intro- 
duction with, “Mr. Lansdale and Miss Westby, I 
suppose: they are welcome; give them seats, as they 
have come to see Maywood Manor, and the old man 
must leave it to some of them.” Lansdale made his 
> ie a 
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bow and sat down without a word, but Miss Westby, 
after a very respectful bend, picked up the squire’s 
handkerchief, which he happened to let fall, and hoped 
they would have the pleasure of being better acquainted 
with him. 

“No doubt you will,” said the last of the Maywoods 
with a mollified growl; “I don’t know that there will 
be much pleasure in it, though; but sit down. You have 
been living in London;” and he proceeded with a series 
of dry questions regarding their positions and pros- 
pects of life, addressed to both his intended heirs. 
When they were answered, the squire said “ humph!” 
and relapsed into moody silence. Lansdale looked from 
the floor to the ceiling; all his experience in and out 
of the commercial room with troublesome customers, 
or even unmanageable companions, had- shown him 
nothing like this; but the woman’s tact was ready for 
the emergency. 

“You must be rather dull here, Mr. Maywood; can’t 
we do anything to amuse you? Is there any instru- 
ment I could bring up and play?” and Miss Westby 
arranged a straying coverlet over the gout-stricken feet 
as she spoke. 

“TI don’t like jingles,” growled the squire. 

“ Could not I or Mr. Lansdale read to you, then ?” 

“Reading is dull work: it’s apt to send me asleep, 
and I am not going to sleep now.” 

“No, I often try to read to the squire,” said Mrs. 
Cotham, with a sigh of remembrance, “but he don’t 
care for it; there is nothing pleases him like a tale, and 
I have only one, a beautiful history, the story of ‘ Crazy 
Jane.’” 

“T have heard it a hundred times, and I won’t listen 
to it any more;” and the squire looked determined. 

“T’'ll try to tell you something newer, if you like to 
hear a tale and the company have no objections,” said 
Miss Westby with a smile. 

“ Oh no, nobody has any objections here but me, and 
I have none: go on with the story.” 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN SYSTEMATIC 
AND ECONOMIC BOTANY: 


EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTIONAL. 


WE promised in a previous number to give an outline 
of the little work bearing the above title, left incomplete 
by the lamented death of the late Professor Henslow. 
The ms. being in the possession of the present writer,* 
he hopes, by stating the leading principles of the Pro- 
fessor’s system, as clearly and concisely as a short 
article will permit, to induce those interested in tuition 
to carry out his suggestions, which will be more fully 
elucidated when the volume shall be in print. 

Being convinced of the vast utility of botany as an 
“ educational weapon,” not only in the village school or 
the university, where his own experience lay, but also 
in all schools, he prepared in 1858 a short pamphlet} for 
the South Kensington Museum, illustrating the plan 
formed at Hitcham, intending to give the result of his 
five years’ experience more in detail. 

Several inquiries having been made from time to time, 
both of the late Professor and of the writer, for more 
practical information, it was thought that by taking ad- 
vantage of the circulation of “The Leisure Hour,” 
the present article might meet the eyes of some who 





* The Rev. George Henslow, Hampton Lucy, Warwick. 
+ Illustrations to be employed in Practical Lessons on Botany, adapted 
to Beginners of all Classes, Chapman & Hall, 





may be anxious to acquire a knowledge of the Professor's 
system. And although the author must admit its de. 
ficiency of interest to the ordinary reader, yet but ir 
few only derive advantage from it, the wishes both of 
editor and contributor will be fully realized. 

Botanical instruction was made perfectly voluntary in 
the Hitcham National School; none were compelled to 
join, though it was soon found that but few preferred 
to stay away. The botanists were divided into three 
classes, the first class containing two divisions. The little 
volume of the Professor commences with a programme 
of “ Promotion” exercises, to be written out from memory, 
without a single error, by each class respectively, as 
follows (abridged) :—Before admittance to the lowest or 
third class, every child is required to write out the 
thirteen “hard words” employed for the classes, di- 
visions, and sections under which plants are arranged 
in the village plant list.* The children of the third 
class are required to fill in the first column of the floral 
schedule,f and spell correctly all the names of the differ- 
ent parts of a flower, before promotion into the second. 
Children of the second class must have learnt to spell 
and apply correctly eight words required for the second 
column of the floral schedule. 

To learn by heart the meaning of a certain number 
of diagram symbols,f formed a portion of Monday’s ex- 
ercise for each class. 

The next section in the work before us is headed 
“The Routine Board.” This is to be consulted by 


every child, to ascertain what he is expected to prepare 
as the exercise appointed for his class on the Monday 
following. It consists of a board which admits of cards 


previously prepared being slipped into grooves, when 
alteration is required, as in the following example :— 
Lecture 25 is ascertained by re- 
ferring to the plant list suspended 
in the school, in which the orders 
are marked out for thirty-two lec- 
tures. The children are required 
Type omm to learn by heart the names of the 
— orders, and to write them down 
; at the top of their Monday’s ex- 

Fl:0:&¢.! ercise, indicating the class to which 
they belong by a D., M.,, or AS, 
# |Fr:pe: ca.) as required. Thus, Lecture 25 im- 
plies D. Ilicanths, Oleanths; M. 





July 24 





Lecture 25 








2nd Class 








3rd Class 











Alismanths. 

The type named is .to be learnt by inspecting a dia- 
gram, and a corresponding schedule to be written out 
by heart by the first class only. ‘To discourage pro- 
crastination, the Routine Board is removed on Friday: 
negligence in consulting it incurs bad marks. 

Monday Routine-—By 3 p.m. all the children are so 
arranged at the desks that no two of the same class sit 
together, the first and second with papers, the third with 
slates. One or two flowers are put before each child. 
Those in the third class generally receive one somewhat 
easier than those of the first and second. 

All place their No.|| and name in the left-hand corner, 
and on the same level the names of the orders which 
are to form the subject-matter of the lecture for the 
day, marked D. M. or A. The first class then write out 
a full schedule of the diagram type; the second and 





* A printed list of all known wild flowers growing in the parish. 

+ Explained below. 

¢ These symbols will be found fully explained on the left-hand column 
of each of the nine diagrams (see note p. 679), which all teachers should 
possess, 

§ The initials of Dicotyledons, Monocotyledons, Acotyledons, 

|| Every child admitted to the 3rd class has a number assigned to him. 
Tt affords facility in reference, 
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third class their symbols. Then follows the record of 
their observations upon the living specimens placed 
before them, the flowers of which they dissect, and 
leave the parts on the dissecting-board* for the passing 
inspection of the teacher. 

This being completed, all pass into the class-room, 
where the teacher has been employed in arranging 
specimens, and suspending dried plants and diagrams 
preparatory to the “ Herbarium Lecture.” 

The slates are inspected, and marks assigned to them 
by the pupil teachers immediately after the lecture. But 
the papers and plant list schedules are taken away by 
the teacher for home inspection. 

The names are called over in the class-room, and ab- 
sentees noted down. I represents illness; A unknown 
causes, which are reckoned bad. Corresponding marks 
are allowed or deducted in the annual summing up, an 
average number being assigned to every I. 

The teacher then demonstrates the flowers which have 
afforded materials for the exercises. Holding up a per- 
fect specimen, he questions the children upon its struc- 
ture, confirming or correcting them as he proceeds. 
Thus they ascertain wherein their exercises will be found 
faulty or correct. 

The lecture is illustrated by the exhibition of all local 
species in the school herbarium, and by whatever speci- 
mens can be secured that bear upon the economic pro- 
perties, geographical distributions, historical relations, 
etce., etc., of any particular species or genera in the 
orders. At the end of the lecture, the teacher collects 
whatever plant-list schedules have been prepared during 
the week, and any one who produces the minimum re- 
quired of him, receives some little gastronomic illustra- 
tion (such as rose lozenges, to represent “ Rosanths ;” 
olives, the order “ Oleanths,” etc.), of the economic pro- 
perties of one of the orders of the day. This last, doubt- 
less, assists in keeping together some of the younger 
members of a village school, whereas a little tact in 
amusing as well as instructing children at lectures will 
generally be found sufficient, independently of botanical 
excursions. 

Resetting the Routine Board, and the occasional an- 
nouncement of a Promotion Examination, wind up the 
Monday’s proceedings. 

At this point we beg to add a few words. There are 
many persons who have disclaimed, and doubtless will 
disclaim, against the late Professor’s introduction of botany 
into schools, especially of the humbler classes. They 
are ready with the old cry of Cui bono? “ What’s the 
useP” Nay, they declare them to be a positive evil in 
this age of “ over-education.” But I would ask such, 
What experience have you in this? On what grounds 
can any @ priori reasoning be based? None whatever ; 
for facts have proved the contrary. They prove that 
this study is most efficacious not only in strengthening 
the “ observant faculties,” and expanding the “ reasoning 
powers” of children, but tacitly awakening in them far 
higher moral qualities. No one who has once seen the 
children over their flowers, lens and forceps in hand, 
with their schedules by their side for the record of their 
observations, or arranged in the class-room, most at- 
tentive to the lecture of their teacher, would ever again 
doubt the humanizing and sound moral effect which this 
study ever carries with it.t 





* About'eight inches by six, having the floral whorls printed on the left- 
hand side in a vertical column, opposite to which the children place the 
different parts respectively as they dissect the flower. 

t Of course, botanical instruction, like every other special branch, pre- 
supposes a competent teacher, and some judgment and discrimination as 
to the time and extent of such instruction, 
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Floral Schedules.—The following is the complete termi- 
nology requisite for filling up the form of floral schedules. 
The figures indicate the number of marks assigned when- 
ever the corresponding words are correctly given :— 





Classifica- 


Fi. No. tion. 


1 
rT 
an—,&c.—androus . 


Stamen . mien 2 

. mon—, &c. adelphous . 3 
Fianent i{ di—, tetra—,dynamous 3 
Anther syngenesious . .2 


Cohesion. Adhesion. 





Pistil 
Carpel ; 


a-—,&c.—gynous . . 2) Superior 


or 
Inferior Class. .1 





Division 2 
Section . 3 
Order .4 


Hypo—, &c.—gynous 4 
Epipetalous .. .4 
Gynandrous .. .4 





Co. petals 


a—, &c. petalous . . 2) Hypo—, &c.—gynous4| Genus . 3 
Ca. sepals 2 


a—, &c. sepalous . 





Inferior 
or 


Perianth 


uperi . 
“poaccaee Superior. . ° 


a—, &c. phyllous . . Species . 2 




















Leaf. Inflorescence. 





Character. . + 
Bracteation 


Insertion . .1 


Composition .1l 
1 Stipulation .1 


Position. . . 











A few remarks upon this schedule may not be useless. 
Blank forms are either given to the children, or else 
slips of paper on which they prepare their own, writing 
beneath Fl. the initials only of the words given. The 
first column alone is required of the third class, in which 
the child merely inserts the actual number of parts in 
each floral whorl. He is not required to pay any atten- 
tion to the word “carpel.” The second column is com- 
pleted by the second class, the words to be inserted, 
excepting those opposite “ filament” and “anther,” indi- 
cating the number of parts. The Greek numerals are 
prefixed to the terminations given: thus, for a flower con- 
taining five petals, the word opposite co. pe. would be 
pentapetalous. The first class are required to complete 
the schedule. The words given in the third column and 
the remaining spaces must be allowed to speak for them- 
selves, as any lengthened details are here out of place; 
they will be readily understood by reference to any ele- 
mentary work on botany. 

These schedule exercises may be looked upon as the 
main feature of botanical instruction ; for it is the accu- 
rate observation and thought absolutely necessary for 
filling up a form after a floral dissection has been made, 
that constitutes such excellent training for the mind; 
and not only that—they furnish great amusement, as 
well as being an “educational weapon,” to other per- 
sons than mere school children, who are anxious to 
acquire some little knowledge of botany; and, moreover, 
to get it, by travelling as much as possible along a 
“royal road.” 

The next section of the work before us contains a full 
explanation of such botanical knowledge as must be 
acquired by each of the three classes respectively. On 
entering the third class, each child receives a copy of the 
programme, of the village plant list, and ten pieces of 
blank paper. His first lesson is to copy the classifica- 
tion of one plant at least every week, and to bring this 
with a small piece of the plant stuck into it to Monday’s 
lecture. Thus, for example :— 





Six marks are assigned 
to all such labels when 
every word is spelt cor- 
rectly. One mark is lost 
if the child’s number be 
_____| omitted, and all if his name 
20 June, | beabsent. Ifthe specimen 
be the first brought in the 
year, two additional marks are allowed, and the name 


Cl. 1. Dicotyledons. 
Div. 1. Angiospermous, 
Sec. 2. Calycifioral. 
Ord. 5. Rosanths. 

Gen. 5. Rubus. 

Sp. 2, Blackberry. 





No. 33. Walter Barton 
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erased from the plant list suspended in the school-room. 
If the plant has been wrongly named, the label is torn 
up and returned. A blank piece of paper is given in 
exchange for every label filled up. The children find 
out the names from those who have already learnt them, 
as from the herbarium,* or the plant stand,t or, lastly, 
from the teacher himself. The following is an example 
of Monday’s exercise required of the third class :— 





No. 33. Walter Barton . . Rhamnanths }M. Alismanths. 


D. fer 





Fl. Flower. 
|} ——F.r. Floral receptacle. 
| ——p.h. Perianth. 





1 





6 ; & | 6 The two flowers are Watercress 

| sp. 1, and Narcissus sp. 1. These 
names, if known, are to be in- 
serted. 





Co. p. 4 
Ca, 8. 4 





One mark is assigned for each word or number cor- 
rectly given. Hence the aggregate number attained by 
Walter Barton are— 

One plant list . , , : ) 
Three orders : 
Four symbols . ‘ 
Seven observations on two plants 7 

'The preliminary information required to be given to a 
child entering the third class may be deputed to one of 
the first class, as it consists of but few particulars, viz., 
(1), to show him how plants are named and classed bo- 
tanically ; (2), how flowers are to be dissected, and the 
number of plants observed in each of the floral whorls. 
Some remarks here follow upon classification and dissec- 
tion, for the benefit of the teacher of the third class. 
This section concludes with a specimen of a “ promo- 
tion examination paper,” of which we quote a few ques- 
tions :— 

“1. Write out the thirteen words of the ‘Perseverance 
Test.’ 

“2. Ditto, the names of the organs composing the 
floral whorls, with the diagram-symbols required for 
each. 

“3. Dissect the six flowers before you,” etc., etc. 

The Monday’s exercise of the second class differs from 
that of the third, (1), in the greater number of diagram- 
symbols required ; (2), in the insertion of the second co- 
lumn of the floral schedule, together with the description 
of the leaf. Two exercise schedules are to be prepared 
during the week, and serve for “ Plant-list labels.” Ten 
marks are assigned to each. Before promotion into the 
first class, the children are presumed to have made suf- 
ficient progress in identifying many of the plants on the 
list, to enable them to fill up the classification so far as 
to name the class, division, and section for some of the 
orders, as well as to have learnt the meaning of the terms 
in the third column. According to the example given 
for the third class, the marks attainable are for two plant- 
list labels, twenty marks. 

Three orders on exercise paper . > 
Eight symbols ; F : i : 
Two floral schedules (34 and 31). . & 


Total 20. 


A specimen of the promotion examination of the 





* Consisting of all plants found wild in the parish. 

+ This consists of two tiers of phials fixed to the wall of the class-room. 
Names of the wild flowers are placed before them. It is the duty of the 
children te keep them supplied, 
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second class is given, of which we quote one or two ques- 
tions, as before :— 

“1. Write out the second class promotion exercise. 

“2. Fill up second class schedules from the six plants 
before you. 

“3. A plant is botanically described in full, and the 
name required, etc. etc.” 

Similarly to the section devoted to the third class, the 
present concludes with a full and lucid description of the 
instruction required to be given to the second class, such 
as the determination of the number of carpels, the expla- 
nation of the use of Greek numerals in conjunction with 
botanical words to express the number of parts in the 
floral whorls, as required for the second column of the 
schedule, together with some other botanical information. 

First class, second division. 

Both divisions of the first class prepare the same ex- 
ercises ; but the second has to pass a promotion exami- 
nation to get into the first division. The latter can alone 
compete for the prizes at an annual examination, and 
for those offered for dried plants prepared for Her- 
baria.* 

First class exercise schedules serve for plant list labels, 
of which three at least are to be prepared during the 
week, each having assigned to it fourteen marks, if cor- 
rect, a mark being deducted for every error, as for the 
other classes. 

The Monday exercise differs from that of the lower 
classes in the absence of diagram-symbols ; but instead 
of these, a schedule is completed (by heart) of the “ type” 
required. And those for the flowers put before the chil- 
dren, differ from the schedules prepared by the second 
class, in having the third column completed, the stipula- 
tion of the leaf and general structure of the inflorescence 
being observed and recorded as well. The class would 
obtain for a complete exercise the following marks :— 

For names of three orders — 
» Type ° . r . 49 Total 143. 
» Two floral schedules . 91 

“ Special instruction” to the first class (second divi- 
sion) includes, (1), application of terms employed in third 
column of the floral schedule ; (2), the general character 
of inflorescences. 1 

The following are a few questions selected from the 
promotion examination paper :— 

“1. Write out the five terms in the first class promo- 
tion exercise, and explain each. 

“2. Dissect the six flowers before you, and fill in the 
whole of the first class floral schedules.” 

Rewards for Proficiency —Promotion from third to 
second class secures a penknife. From second to second 
division of first class, lens and forceps. From the second 
division to first division, a vasculum, or botanical case. 

Prizes for the first division at the annual examination 
are a vasculum, glue-pot and stand, paper-drying rack, 
book; those who are in the first division are entitled to 
prepare dried specimens and contend for prizes. 

After giving a specimen paper for an examination of 
the first division, the Professor concludes this section by 
explaining other botanical matter of a less elementary 
character than that required of the second or third 
classes. 

There is also added asupplementary chapter on Elemen- 
tary Botany, entitled “General Plant Structure,” and 





* Mentioned in our notice of “Village Shows” (No. 536. See also 
No. 538). These are prepared by the children, and valued at 10s. 6d. aset. 
Several friends of the Professor gave him “‘ orders,”” which were duly and 
neatly executed. Only those specimens which the Professor deemed 
worthy a place in a Herbarium were included in the set. Each specimen, 
glued down and named, was valued, we believe, at a penny. 
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illustrated by numerous cuts, more especially for the ad- 
yantage of the teacher, or other persons who may be in- 
clined to follow up the pursuit independently of the object 
of instruction. 

The first part of the book closes with an appendix, in 
which are fully described the plant list flower-stands,* 
diagrams,t the forming Herbaria, etc. etc. 

The second part of the book is devoted to “Types.” 
hese consist of descriptions of some one or more spe- 
cies selected as types of each Order on the plant list. A 
complete schedule heads the description ; then follow re- 
marks upon peculiarities of structure—deviations from the 
typical form that may occur in other genera or species, 
etc., ete.; concluding with an enumeration of every possible 
illustration that can be procured to bear upon the geo- 
graphical distribution, historical references, sacred and 
prodane, economic uses, etc., etc., together with notices 
of any collateral information that can be introduced for 
general instruction.f 

Such is as brief an outline as can be here given of the 
Professor’s last unfinished labours. The writer cannot 
but painfully feel the impossibility of rendering it inter- 
esting to general readers, by whom much, of necessity, 
being left unexplained, cannot be understood, but trusts 
they will, for once, pardon the appearance of an article 
more particularly designed for those who are really desi- 
rous of some data on which to work. 


MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
COLERIDGE spent a strange, wayward, dreamy, poetical, 


and, but for its poetry, a purposeless and melancholy life. 
I cannot say he ever seemed sad, and, far less, unhappy. 
On the contrary, he was almost invariably sweetly even- 
tempered, buoyant in manner, fluent in speech, philoso- 
phizing in argument, and interesting in literary and per- 


sonal anecdote. Even when enduring the painful condi- 
tion of being necessitated to 


** Forestall the blighted harvest of the brain,”’ 


he had still the same cool temperament, and felt no force 
in the bitter couplet, 
“ Think ye how dear the sickly meal is bought 
By one who works at verse and trades in thought.” 

A single epithet will describe the man—he was ori- 
ginal; but the peculiar features and oddities which con- 
stituted his originality are beyond the powers of language 
to depict. In person he was like nobody else. De 
Quincey, on a mission to find him, relates, “He might 
seem to be about five feet eight (he was, in reality, an 
inch and a half taller); but his figure was of an order 
which drowns the height; his person was broad and 
full, and tended even to corpulence; his complexion was 
fair, though not what painters technically style fair, 
because it was associated with black hair; his eyes were 
large and soft in their expression, and it was from the 
peculiar appearance of haze or dreaminess which mixed 





* Alluded to above. 


t Nine coloured Botanical Diagrams, prepared by Professor Henslow, 
and drawn by W. Fitch. Day & Son, 6, Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
: t For this purpose the teacher should always be on the look-out for 
illustrations. Many can be procured from a chemist or other shops. 
Engravings from illustrated papers, especially the “ Illustrated London 
News,” furnishes abundance of material to work with. To aid him in 
obtaining ® vast variety of information, reference may be made to 
Lindley’s “Vegetable Kingdom,” Archer’s ‘Economic Botany,’’ Cyclo- 
pedias, etc. Henfrey’s, Lindley’s, and Balfour’s ‘Elements of Botany” 
may be satisfactorily consulted for self-instruction. As a useful little 


manual for beginners, Henfrey’s * Rudiments of Botany,’ price 9s, 6d. 
may be mentioned. = 
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with their light, that I recognised my object—this was 
Coleridge. I examined him steadfastly for a minute or 
more; and it struck me that he saw neither myself nor 
any other object in the street.” He was loitering in a 
gateway at the time, and the portrait is very faithful. 
When years had blanched his hair to a silvery white, his 
tendency to obesity increased, his countenance was tinged 
with a faint florid flush, and his large, soft, gray eye 
beamed with an extraordinary mingled expression of 
tenderness and splendour; for it was like molten fire, 
and its fitful force abated by the concomitant signs of 
thoughtfulness and feeling. In all, he was physically of 
an enervated nature—I mean the reverse of muscular. 
His action was most quiet and subdued, even when most 
energetically declaiming ; and his hand (as a specimen) 
was as velvetty as the sheathed paw of cat or mole, and 
might have manifested the veriest Sybarite that ever 
lived for luxury alone. But intellectually, he was of the 
same curious organism. His frequent fits of gravity, as 
if absorbed in reverie, came like shadows, and so departed. 
Then his ready and complacent smile would dart across 
like a gleam of sunshine; and his laugh never scemed to 
emanate from the heart, hearty—it hardly deserved the 
name cf cheerfulness. I speak of him téte-d-téte, or in 
company—the changes were rapid and flickering; and 
there was a charm in his variable mutations which made 
his conversation ever pleasing, ever new. 

He could rarely fatigue an attentive listener. It was 
only when his “ philosophy” (with which he abounded on 
all occasions) betrayed him into abstruse paradoxes and 
metaphysical refinements that his rich colloquialism took 
the shape of dissertation, and was delivered with a fer- 
vent eloquence, most powerful in lecture, but banishing 
conversation; and these bursts were so admirable that 
there was seldom any disposition to interrupt them. 
When it did occur that they went wandering into all cog- 
nate matters and consonant sentiments, it was the easiest 
thing possible, by throwing in some absurd remark or 
irrelevant question, to divert the current into quite another 
course, and enjoy and re-enjoy the versatility and depths 
of an inexhaustible mind. 

I witnessed a strange instance once, of the Old Man 
Eloquent being beguiled into singularly incongruous 
exhibitions of action, look, manner, and, I was about to 
add, speech; but the speech was in his usual style of 
elocution and delivery. A literary gentleman entertained 
a party of friends in a small suburban gardener’s cottage, 
where he had hired lodgings for the summer. Of the 
party were Lockhart and Hook, the latter at the top of 
his most exuberant humour. Coleridge had never met 
Hook before, and seemed lost in wonder. Under Hook’s 
instigation, he took part in a scene of boisterous merri- 
ment, the philosopher being for the nonce like a wild 
schoolboy at play. Presently he was diverted by a 
wonderful song, extemporised by Hook at the dictation 
of Captain Harris, who had suspected him of collusion 
and preparation in other instances, and gave the unto- 
ward subject of “Cocoa-nut Oil.” On this theme the 
improvisatore descanted in the happiest vein, and brought 
the oil from the cocoa tree under which the negroes 
danced in the Mauritius, through various stages of im- 
portation and manufacture, till it ended (as it had in 
reality done on the dinner-table) by its refusing to burn 
in the lamp, and thus, by experiment, repudiating the 
patent then taken out for its enlightenment of mankind. 
It was certainly a marvellous display of the ready appli- 
cation of a remarkable talent. ‘ Well,” said Coleridge, 
“J have met with many men of the readiest wit and re- 
sources, but of all the men I ever met, Mr. Hook is 
the most extraordinary; for-none could ever, like him, 
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bring the vast stores of quick intelligence to bear upon 
the mere incidents of the moment.” With Coleridge 
still as the principal figure, it was a scene for photo- 
graphy to have depicted and preserved a sample of high 
jinks, such as elder authors have described as pertaining 
to other epochs. 

From the Blue Coat School, where he distinguished 
himself, and Cambridge, where he won the gold medal 
for the prize Greek Ode, Coleridge joined and associated 
with, at his native Bristol, Southey, Wordsworth, and 
other aspiring candidates for poetic fame. These emulous 
and gifted men acted upon each other; and it is, no 
doubt, owing to this almost copartnery in verse, that we 
are indebted for emanations which immortalize the so- 
called Lake School. That he was nulli secundus, the 
“ Ancient Mariner,” written 1797-8, is an incontestable 
proof. Weird, imaginative, and mystical, it has no 
parallel in the English language; and the lesson to 
love and reverence all living things that God made is 
impressed with a tragic grandeur and awful horror 
which sink deep into the spirit, and can never be effaced. 
In his saddest moods, which, as I have observed, were 
never intrusive, and but faintly visible, he might indulge 
in mournful reflections : 

* But if, like mine, through life’s distressful scene, 

Lonely and sad thy pilgrimage hath been; 

And if, thy breast with heart-sick anguish fraught, 

Thou journeyest onward, tempest-toss’d in thought, 

Here cheat thy cares.,’’ 
Alas! he spoke of the abode of the Man of Ross; his 
own expedient for cheating cares was of a fatal kind. 
Yet he claimed, 

“ To me hath heaven with bounteous hand assign’d 

Energic reason, and a shaping mind,’’ 

The passion for the intoxicating drug, which he shared 
in common with his friend the famous “ Opium Eater,” 
grew into so pernicious a habit that it could hardly be 
restrained within bounds consistent with rational life. 
All that could be achieved was to procure temporary 
respites from a condition which would otherwise have 
been utterly visionary, and close upon insanity. There 
is no doubt that the prodigal use of this narcotic stimu- 
lant had great influence upon the writings of both these 
celebrated men; and it would be acurious phsychological 
problem to solve, were it possible, how much of the wan- 
dering and incoherency of both, and, in truth, how much 
of the wild and obscure, so likely in our day to be mis- 
taken for the breathings of genius, is to be ascribed to 
this cause. 

In social relations the effects were more obvious and 
deplorable. To witness a wonderfully gifted individual 
insulate himself by a solitary vice in the midst of affec- 
tionate and anxious friends, is a melancholy spectacle. 
T have almost wept at the alteration in Coleridge when 
his resolution failed, as it was too apt to do, and the 
painful idea of a bright luminary eclipsed was rendered 
far more poignant from its suggestion by a human being 
made to be admired and loved. Irregularities injurious 
to self-interest were ever produced by these tempting 
flights into dreamland. Abstraction took the place of 
literary employment; procrastination marred the most 
feasible prospects; and engagements, however important, 
gave way to the rainbow illusions in which the senses 
could be tranced. Still, in morals, religion, philosophy, 
and politics (originally democratic as the French revolu- 
tion could inspire), Coleridge wielded a powerful pen. 
“The Friend” comprised excellent moral essays; his re- 
ligious pieces seemed earnest and devout; his philosophy 
searchingly and sentimentally metaphysical ; his politics, 
much diffused in the daily press, with only a few traits 





in his lesser poems; and his poetry is lasting as the 
English tongue ! 

I have not yet noticed a vein of sportive humour which 
he occasionally displayed, and which was exceedingly 
amusing when it accompanied the relation of any whim. 
sical anecdote. The lustre of his large eye, the gravity 
of his look, the silvery tone of his voice, and a slightly 
drawling manner in the delivery of his narrative, gave a 
peculiar significance to these little stories, of which no 
idea can be formed from the matter, divorced from the 
accessories of person, emphasis, and a playful action. I 
remember one case in point. He described his school- 
days, and, I think, when a junior pupil in a boarding- 
school kept by his father. It was speech and breaking- 
up day, and the parents were gratified with the exhibition 
of a drama enacted by their sons. Among the reat, 
Coleridge had to say something, attended by a laugh, 
which he unhappily uttered without an attempt at cachin- 
nation, “Ha! ha! ha!’ The father, who had bestowed 
great pains on the passage, and was dreadfully provoked, 
as one of the irritabile genus vatum ought to be, by its 
being “come tardy off,” leapt upon the platform, and, 
seizing the delinquent by the ears, vociferated a laugh by 
way of example, though hardly more genial than the first 
offence. At any rate, it was out of time and place; and 
the more he shook him, shouting “Ha, ha, haw!” the 
more the culprit failed in his imitation, till at last his 
doleful “ha!” was emitted with a blubber and a howl, 
which set the whole audience in a roar. 

I shall now only record a trait of a different kind, and 
more characteristic of my portrait subject. I encountered 
him, in meditative mood, one forenoon in Trinity College 
Chapel, Cambridge, and close under the glance of Roubil- 
liac’s admirable statue of Newton. He appeared to be 
much moved by the contemplation of it, and all at once 
his noble ambition burst forth in words: “Oh that L 
might deserve an honour like this, in these halls where 
I have been blessed so much!” and the expression of 
his countenance was piteous to behold. He soon rallied, 
however, in conversation, and told me he had that morn- 
ing been recognised and spoken to by a working man 
who had heard him lecture there twenty years ago, and 
could repeat several passages which had struck him, and 
made so forcible an impression as never to be forgotten. 
These he did repeat, to the lecturer’s extreme delight, 
who declared it was the most grateful tribute ever paid 
to his efforts in that branch of popular instruction. I 
need not recall how wonderfully effective these lectures 
were. In thought, composition, style, and eloquence 
they could hardly be surpassed. It is to be regretted 
that at least some of the finest have not been preserved 
to us as they flowed from his persuasive lips; but it is 
so far consolatory to believe that many of the noblest 
and most original ideas found homes in his various other 
productions. Still, much must have been lost, or, perhaps, 
becoming vague from repetition after their first beautiful 
freshness, fell partially within the obscwra vera involvens 
of his habitual soliloquizing when colloquially earnest. 

He died at Highgate in 1834, his latter years having 
been rendered comfortable and happy (as his tempera- 
ment permitted) by the devoted friendship and medical 
cares of Mr. Gillman, whose name, for his philanthropy 
towards the poet, might justly be held up as a pattern 
to his profession in every age and country. 

It cannot be said that his great talents were hid; but 
assuredly, with energy of mind and persevering culture, 
they might have ranked him yet higher among the im- 
mortal bards and teachers of England, and exercised 


more important and enduring influence for the benefit of 
mankind. 
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THE RETURN OF THE RUNAWAY. 


by J. Clark, exhibitec 


LEDESDALE GRANGE. 


LEDESDALE GRANGE. 

A TALE OF COAL-FIELDS AND CORN-FIELDS. 
CHAPTER XXIX.—IN THE ATTORNEY'S OFFICE. 
Ata house in Bury Street, Lockbarton, offices apparently, 
a gentleman heated and dusty stops, atid rapidly glances 
his eye over the list of names displayed to view in the 
doorway. “ Lecks, that’s the man;” and he rings the 
bell with a vehemence riot often brought to bear upon 
that respectable wire. ‘The woman who responded after- 
wards declared she had expected to see “the Queen, Com- 
mons, and Lord Mayor’s Show a waiting to be let in;” 
but she only saw a very cross-looking and excited gen- 
tleman, who glared upon her as if she had made all that 
noise instead of himself. 

Mr. Lecks was not in his office. “Not in!” and how 
dare he be out, then? said the tone in which those words 
were uttered; “and pray when will he be in? He mitst 
be expecting me.” 

“T don’t know, sir, I’m sute,’”’ was the answer, as the 
domestic was about to retire. 

“Wait a minute, woman. What ate you thinking of? 
Where can I find Mr. LecksP—in the town, do you 
suppose P” 

“I’m sure, sir, I don’t know,” was the ititelligent 
variation upon the former ariswer. 

“Well, have you any idea whether he has left for the 
day? Can you tell me anything at all about him ?” 

“ Really, sir, I cannot say.” The womatt might have 
been trying to exasperate him; but she was as innocent 
of any such intention as she Was of most things con- 
nected with the legal gentlemen who hortioured her by 
their patronage. And with this large amount of informa- 


tion Mr. Armittage must be content. 

Bestowing a look of unmitigated disgust tpon the in- 
offensive handmaid, he turned to depart; his foot slip- 
ping as he reached the lowest step, he quickly laid hold 
of the railings for support, and before he had qtite re- 


gained his balance, a hand was upon his shoulder. “I 
thought you were clean over this time: it was a natrow 
escape,” said the voice of Mr Lecks himself. “ Were you 
looking for me P” 

“Of course I was. Who else should I be looking for ? 
T have reason to look, haven’t I?” 

“Come in, then, and please be as quicleas possible; 
for, to tell the truth, I am or ought to be otherwise 
engaged at present.” 

“Engaged! Pray what engagement should vie with 
mine ?” as taking a seat he wiped his fevered brow, and 
looked the personification of injured ittnocence. “ What 
is to be done about it, Lecks? I say, man, you take it 
pretty cool, What are we to do about that rascal, that 
perfidious seotindrel, Sneyd P” 

The lawyer was opening a drawer of papers, and had 
to rtimmage among a matiy for the one he was in 
seatch of; he ran his eye over its contents before reply- 
ing to his client’s excited query, and then answered with 
great coolness and deliberation of manner, “ Catch him.” 

“ Easy said,” og the other angrily ; “ how ?” 

“That,” said Mr. Lecks, “is quite beyond my power 
to advise you about, as by this time, I presume, several 
leagues of ocean lie between you; but if you cannot catch 
him quietly, I should say, let it alone.” 

“T'll not let it alone,” said Mr. Armittage, rising in 
great ire, “ nor allow you, sir, to let it alone either; he is 
not the first rogue who has swindled his employers out 
of their property, and he shall be made an example of, as 
surely as my name is Armittage.” 

“ Still,” said Mr. Lecks calmly—and this time his eye 
was fixed upon him with a significant expression—“ I 





should say to you, that your best plan was to let it 
alone.” 

“ How dare you give me such advice, sir?” rejoined 
Mr. Armittage, as angrily though not quite as confidently 
as before. “ Pray, sit, how should you feel yourself about 
being cheated out of, robbed of thousands—many thou. 
sands I should say—by a man you had depended on? 
What should you say to it in your own case, eh ?” 

“T should think it a mighty unpleasant sort of busi- 
ness, as I doubt not all do who are swindled, as you say, 
in a similar mannef,” returned the man of law, with 
great suavity of expression; “and my first desire and 
endeavour would be to bring the rogues to justice, 
always provided I cotild do so with perfect safety to 
myself.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Armittage. 

“That's all, sir.” 

“Tt shan’t be all, then, I can tell you,” roared the indig. 
nant iron-master, rising and stamping about the office 
with fury in every gesture. “All! If the detectives are 
not up to the fellow before he’s been a fortnight on shore, 
and if he’s not made to smart for his villany, and that 
pretty soundly too, I’m as bad as he is.” 

The lawyer slightly elevated his eyebrows, and the 
“hem ” that accompanied that action might have had a 
touch of significance about it; but his finger was on a map 
before him, and, following its course, he murmured 
gently, “ Let me see, now—yes; by this time, I imagine, 
they must be about doubling the Cape. Now, my dear 
sir, you ate as shrewd a man, as clever a man, I may say, 
as our friend Mr. Sneyd.” 

“ Friend !” gasped the other. “ Do you dare, sir?” 

“ Well, well, we'll let that pass; you, I say, are also a 
clever man, and as such, must be aware that to stir hand 
or foot in this unpleasatit business, except indeed so far 
as making out a good case for the lawyer, would be sim- 
ply to involve yourself in a manner you can hardly have 
contemplated. That Mr. Sneyd has taken a most unfair 
advantage of your many confidences is a fact that can- 
not too deeply be deplored; but that you, through his 
instrumentality, have tot at times dealt quite fairly 
with others—in short, that even about the money now 
missing hangs a tale, not as fully creditable as could 
be desired, is, I believe, also a fact; ch, my dear sir?” 

The look on Mr. Armittage’s face might possibly 
be imagined—to describe it would be impossible. 

“ Now I have reason to suspect,” continued Mr. Lecks, 
with perfect equanimity, “I say suspect, mind, no certainty 
in the matter, that your other friend George Royster— 
he was here this morning, and an uncommonly agreeable 
person he is—would not suffer any investigation to be 
entered into without making the whole affair public; and 
possibly, if you communicate with him on the subject-——’ 
But here he was cut short by his client, and, as in mat- 
ter and vehemence of language his present interruption 
bore « striking resemblance to all his former speeches, 
its purport miay easily be conjectured. While speaking, 
he walked rapidly “p and down the office, scowling upon 
the lawyer as though he would gladly have knocked him 
down, but forced to content himself with sundry knocks 
upon a hard surface, which another time he would have 
felt unpleasantly. 

Mr. Lecks, whose own face would never have been 
taken for the model of an honest man’s, eyed him keenly, 
but with a most imperturbable expréssion of countenance; 
and when he perceived that @ little of the violence had 
passed away, he spoke again. “Now, if anybody should 
institute proceedings against this gentleman, I should 
say that Purden of Ledesdale was the man to do it: he 
is a ruined man, and no mistake.” 
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“Pooh,” said Mr. Armittage, “he’s been that this 
twelvemonth past.” 

“ Exactly so; but this puts the finishing stroke to it, 
brings his affairs to a crisis, you may say.” 

“Tm not thinking of Mr. Purden or Mr. Anybody- 
else,” replied the iron-master, testily, “but of my own 
money, and how to get back again what I’ve been robbed 
of by a smooth-spoken rascal.” 

“Perfectly natural, perfectly just, my dear sir. Iam 
sure no one can blame you; it’s a heavy loss,” was the 
lawyer’s reply, as he made preparations for quitting the 
office. 

CHAPTER XXX.—MR. PURDEN IN TROUBLE. 
Axo Henry Purden was a “ruined man.” It was a fact 
that no longer admitted of any disguise; the veil that 
had lately helped to conceal its ugliness must be torn off 
now. Mr. Armittage had stated that he was sucha year 
ago: and that gentleman, having had large experiences 
himself in such matters, was likely to be pretty correct ; 
but not so in the opinion of the party most concerned. 
For a long time, Mr. Purden had shut his eyes to the pro- 
bable consequences of a too sanguine career; of specu- 
lations without sufficient capital to back them; of seeking 
to raise a structure on a foundation that won’t hold. 
Then he had hoped against hope; and when hope was 
beginning to creep into a corner, looking rather ashamed 
of itself, Mr. Sneyd’s treachery came and put the finish- 
ing stroke to his affairs, and he hoped no longer. He 
had held that very responsible situation, and been himself 
that valuable auxiliary to gentlemen in the iron-trade, 
that is involved in the term of “a seller of iron on com- 
mission.” For Mr. Armittage, indeed, he had helped to 


sell a good many things besides iron—honour, conscience, 


reputation—such were some of the articles in the barter 
of which he had assisted. This species of traffic was by 
no means necessarily involved in the calling he had 
adopted—it was quite by the way; but it was congenial 
to his peculiar temperament, and at least in one of his 
employers he had found a kindred spirit. Many an 
order for iron had he taken, many a good substantial 
cheque for iron had he taken, without being at all too 
sure that the metal to be forthcoming in consequence 
would be such as should answer the requirements of the 
purchaser, or even respond to the amount to which he 
was credited. ; 

So far he had—certainly not without a “consideration” 
—consulted the interests of that worthy gentleman Mr. 
Armittage, for whom he acted ; now, when such cheques 
had accumulated, and when the sum total became suffi- 
cient to render bold measures advisable, he had consulted, 
as he supposed, his own interests, and made off with the 
money in hand. Mr. Armittage’s design of tracing him 
out, and the advice bestowed with reference to it by his 
able solicitor, Mr. Lecks, have just been narrated. But 
Mr. Purden must be entirely acquitted from all partici- 
pation in the fraudulent doings of his neighbour or his 
agent; he was a man of principle, so far as any one can 
be who wants the highest principle; he was a man whose 
aim was to be respectable and respected, in the commer- 
cial as well as the social world; and if he had failed to 
attain that “end,” if he had gone the wrong way to work 
and found it out when too late to go back, he was to be 
blamed, undoubtedly, but not to be despised, not held 
up to contempt or ridicule, for wiser men than he have 
done as foolishly, and have smarted for it. 

Still, there was the ugly fact staring him in the face, 
rigid and inflexible, not at all improving as it was looked 
at, that he, “ his father’s son,” was a ruined man, unable 
to pay his way, unable~as he had once been-to look 
every man fearlessly in the face. It is true that, in the 
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commercial world, failures are every-day affairs, to be 
treated, it would almost seem, as themes for jesting 
rather than otherwise; but for him it was a new experi- 
ence, and a bitter one. Henry Purden, senior, had been 
a man of the old school, an upright, straightforward man 
of business, who had an abundance of wise saws at his 
command, and had been fond of launching them at the 
head of his son, the present Henry Purden, of whose 
practical sagacity he had not the highest possible opinion. 
His son had despised those wise sayings in his heart— 
sometimes, it is to be feared, even despised the father 
who uttered them, conceiving that both belonged to an 
age which had passed away; but now the thought that 
he had brought disgrace on a name hitherto stainless, 
that, had the old man lived to see him as he then stood, 
the sight would have broken his heart, added a tenfold 
bitterness to it all, and caused him to loathe his own 
folly and indiscretion. 

And Kate, what did she think of this sudden revela- 
tion? Well, she could not believe it at first, so it was 
impossible to think anything; afterwards she did what 
was far from the wisest, anything but the most heroic 
thing to do, but perhaps, on the whole, the most natural, 
and certainly the most womanish—she cried until her 
laughing eyes were lost beneath the swollen lids that 
covered them—until, in short, the sight of her own visage 
in the looking-glass had such an effect on her nerves 
that, from that moment, shé dried her eyes and deter- 
mined to be comforted. It had to be the work of time, 
though, for she was young enough in such matters to 
associate the idea of shame and disgrace with a failure 
such as Harry’s had been—to feel as if the world would 
point a finger of scorn at them, as if the many families 
made sufferers by their means would rise up and curse 
them. How diverted Mrs. Armittage, and several other 
ladies of her acquaintance, would have been, could they 
have read those feelings of hers on the subjeci! But, 
after all, Harry was more than all the rest to her, and 
he must be comforted, stimulated, roused to active exer- 
tion; and one pleasant change in him was that he seemed 
ready to listen to her, and to feel that he owed her some- 
thing as well as his creditors. Mr. Lucas, too, came out 
as a valuable friend and adviser; so, in his own home, 
Mr. Purden was better off than, perhaps, he deserved 
to be. 

“ Creditors,” it is said, “ have a better memory than 
debtors ; and they are a superstitious race, fond of ob- 
serving set days and seasons.” Not without reason, 
either, and Mr. Purden’s creditors are not to be supposed 
exceptions to a general rule; but when he called them 
together, and, frankly declaring himself a bankrupt, pro- 
fessed his intention to place his works and other effects 
at their disposal, so that everything might be honourably 
arranged, and every debt paid, they came forward unani- 
mously, and begged him to do nothing precipitately. 
They would give him time, he should pay them by de- 
grees, they would be sorry to press, etc., etc.; but he was 
resolute, and his purpose was not to be frustrated. 

“T was right, you think, Kate?” he said that evening, 
after recounting the events of the day to his wife. 

“Right!” she answered, astonished at the question, 
“how could you possibly do otherwise ?” 

A good many do otherwise, however. Mr. Armittage 
did otherwise: he white-washed in the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy; took out a “ first-class certificate,” of which he 
seemed as proud as better people are of better cer- 
tificates; paid some small fraction in the pound, and 
snapped his fingers, mentally, in the face of every cre- 
ditor he had in the world. Nor need it be imagined 
that Mr. Armittage was at all put to the blush after- 
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wards in the presence of those creditors, or in the 
presence of that criticizing public, whose unflattering 
observations were not slow to reach his ears. He was 
far too strong-minded a gentleman to be unnerved 
by any such consideration as that of contemporary 
opinion; and if any should have presumed to think other- 
wise, they little knew their man. It was remarkable 
that, after paying his beggarly dividend, his own estab- 
lishment should have appeared to suffer so little; he did 
cut down a servant or two, and a horse or two, and then 
all went on as before. 

“ How,” perchance inquires the unenlightened reader, 
“was not Mr. Armittage a ruined man?” He ought to 
have been, and it most certainly was a remarkable fact, 
a “coincidence queer,” that all those moneyed relatives of 
his should so have managed matters that their bequests 
became due, by his account, at the very moment when, 
in all reasonable expectation, he was reduced to the last 
extremity. Rumours went abroad to the effect that there 
were no such relatives at all, but that Mr. Armittage had 
his own resources to fall back upon, after doling out that 
paltry pittance to those who were his dupes, and in many 
cases his victims, from first to last; but the truth of such 
rumours must not be vouched for here. 

“Oh! ma’am, it’s just heart-breaking work for you, 
this packing up and leaving of a place you married to, as 
one may say; and I’m sure there ain’t a human being 
about here as doesn’t feel for you.” 

“There are harder things to bear than this, Ellen, 
though it is a trial,” said Mrs. Purden, trying to speak 
cheerfully ; but her eyes were very dim as she did so, 
and she found afterwards that she had packed up her 
husband’s razors along with some choice littld articles of 
vertt which she was redeeming from the general wreck. 

“T am sure,” continued Ellen, who was not the sor- 
rowful damsel, but who, notwithstanding, applied her 
apron very vigorously, “I am sure it’s well worth getting 
ruined to hear all that folks do say of the master; I’m 
told the elegies passed on his behaviour beats everything, 
and they say there’s not one gentleman in a thousand as 
‘ud go and devance himself as he has, for the sake of 
doing everything honourable and upright.” 

And that was one drop of comfort in an ocean of 
bitterness; it was a happiness to feel that Harry, at last, 
was doing what he could to atone for past exrors; that 
his conduct, now, was winning the respect of those who 
witnessed it; but there was bitterness in remembering 
that a little prudence might have averted all this misery, 
that no repentance on his part could give bread to the 
many who were suffering on his account. However, 
Kate was not prone to indulging in the “luxury of woe,” 
or to “nursing her grief to keep it warm;” the old 
friendly maxim of hers, about the “remedy” for every 
evil, came into force again, and, though bitter thoughts 
would intrude occasionally, they were not invited nor 
encouraged. 

Mr. Purden drove his wife her last drive in that pretty 
pony-carriage which she had received so joyously as his 
wedding present. It was not a very cheerful drive, for 
their talk was of the past, and of the future, and neither 
were cheerful subjects; and, returning, they took a fare- 
well look at his Iron Works—his no longer. The sight 
would have been a gloomy one even to the indifferent 
spectator; for 


** On every side the aspect was the same, 
All ruined, desolate, forlorn, and savage ; 
No hand or foot within the precinct came 
To rectify or ravage. 
And gay or gloomy, steadfast, or infirm, 
No heart was there to heed the hour’s duration. 
All times and tides were lost in one long term 
Of stagnant desolation.” 


Our English poet, whose splendid description of the 
“Deserted House” is known to many, might have drawn 
as thrilling a picture of the “ Deserted Works,” for no 
aspect of solitude, desolation, and dreariness can well 
exceed that. There is something in the vast space occu- 
pied, and in the giant aspect of the machinery, that seems 
so necessarily associated with labour, and with man, that 
they become as mockeries when that association is broken. 
There was no one near them when Kate Purden and her 
husband alighted from their carriage and looked through 
open iron bars upon the dreary place, so lately the scence 
of busy life and human energy, but now still for ever. 
The huge masses of material were awaiting separate re- 
moval, as they should be bought up by respective pur- 
chasers; and, as they now loomed from their gloomy 
twilight to the view of their late owner, they made more 
forcible appeals to his feelings and conscience than ever 
they had done in the din and hurry of their late busy 
career. Fancying, at last, that he could almost hear the 
taunts and reproaches they seemed to cast on him, he 
turned hastily away, and, taking his wife’s hand, led her 
back to the carriage. 

“So ends one act of the drama,” he said, as they drove 
away from the ill-fated spot; “what will the next be, 
Kate ?” 

“TI know not,” she answered; “but something tells 
me it will be a pleasanter one to look back on, Harry.” 

“ So I think,” said her husband, and flourished his 
whip so vigorously as he gave utterance to that senti- 
ment, that the pony, taking fright in consequence, very 
nearly ran away, but afterwards thought better of it. 


POTSDAM REGIMENT OF GIANTS. 


ALL our readers have heard of the celebrated Potsdam 
Grenadiers, the giant body guard of Friedrich Wilhelm of 
Prussia, the father of Frederick the Great. Mr. Buck- 
land’s paper in a recent number (559) reminds us of 
other giants. Here is Mr. Carlyle’s characteristic account 
of the regiment : 

With a wise instinct, Friedrich Wilhelm had discerned 
that all things in Prussia must point towards his army ; 
that his army was the heart and pith; the state being 
the tree, every branch and leaf bound, after its sort, to 
be nutritive and productive for the army’s behoof. That, 
probably for any nation in the longrun, and certainly for 
the Prussian nation straightway, life or death depends on 
the army: Friedrich Wilhelm’s head, in an articulate 
manner, was full of this just notion ; and all his life was 
spent in organizing it to a practical fact. The more of 
potential battle, the more of life is in us: a maximum of 
potential battle, therefore; and let it be the optinvwm in 
quality. 

It must be owned he rises into the fantastic here and 
there; and has crotchets of ultra-perfection for his army, 
which are not rational at all; crotchets that grew ever 
madder, the farther he followed them. This lifeguard 
regiment of foot, for instance, in which the Crown Prince 
now is—Friedrich Wilhelm got it in his father’s time, no 
doubt a regiment then of fair qualities; and he has kept 
drilling it, improving it, as poets polish stanzas, un- 
weariedly ever since—and see now what it has grown to! 
A Potsdam giant regiment, such as the world never saw 
, before or since. Three battalions of them—two always 
| here at Potsdam doing formal lifeguard duty, the third 

at Bradenburg on drill; 800 to the battalion—2400 sons 
| of Anak in all. Sublime enough, hugely perfect to the 
| royal eye, such a mass of shining giants, in their long- 
| drawn regularities and mathematical manceuverings—like 
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some streak of Promethean lightning, realized here at 
last, in the vulgar dusk of things ! 

Truly they are men supreme in discipline, in beauty of 
equipment; and the shortest man of them rises, I think, 
towards seven feet, some are nearly nine feet high. Men 
from all countries; a hundred and odd come annually, as 
we saw, from Russia—a very precious windfall; the rest 
have been collected, crimped, purchased out of every 
European country, at enormous expense, not to speak of 
other trouble to his Majesty. James Kiykman, an Irish 
recruit of good inches, cost him £1200 before he could be 
got inveigled, shipped and brought safetohand. The docu- 
ments are yet in existence; and the portrait of this Irish 
fellow-citizen himself, who is by no means a beautiful man. 
Indeed, they are all portrayed; all the privates of this 
distinguished regiment are, if anybody cared to look at 
them. “ Redivanoff from Moscow” seems of far better 
bone than Kirkman, though still more stolid of aspect. 
One Hohmann, a born Prussian, was so tall, you could 
not, though yourself tall, touch his bare crown with your 
hand; August the Strong of Poland tried, on one occa- 
sion, and could not. Before Hohmann turned up, there 
had been “Jonas the Norwegian Blacksmith,” also a 
dreadfully tall monster. Giant “ Macdoll ”’—who was to 
be married, no consent asked on either side, to the tall 
young woman, which latter turned out to be a decrepit 
old woman (all jest-books know the myth)—he also 
was an Irish giant, his name probably M‘Dowal. This 


Hohmann was now Fliigelmann (“ fugleman ” as we have 
named it, leader of the file), the tallest of the regiment, a 
very mountain of pipeclayed flesh and bone. 

Here, in reference to one other of those poor giants, 
is an anecdote from Fassmann, (who is very full on this 


subject of the giants; abstruse historical Fassman, often 
painfully cited by us): a most small anecdote, but then 
an indisputably certain one—which brings back to us, in 
a strange way, the vanished time and its populations; as 
the poorest authentic wooden lucifer may do, kindling 
suddenly, and peopling the void night for moments, to 
the seeing eye! 

Fassmann, avery dark German literary man, in obsolete 
costume and garniture, how living or what doing we can- 
not guess, found himself at Paris, gazing about, in the year 
1713; where, among other things, the fair of St. Germain 
was going on. Loud, large fair of St. Germain, “which 
lasts from Candlemas to the Monday before Easter;” and 
Fassmann one day took a walk of contemplation through 
the same. Much noise, gesticulation, little meaning. 
Show-booths, temporary theatres, merry-andrews, sleight- 
of-hand men; and a vast public, drinking, dancing, gam- 
bling, flirting, as its wont is. Nothing new for us there; 
new only that it all lies five generations from us now. 
Did “the Old Pretender,” who was then in his expectant 
period, in this same village of St. Germain, see it, too, as 
Fassmann did? And Louis x1v, he is at Versailles; droop- 
ing fast, very dull to his Maintenon. And our little Fritz 
in Berlin is a child in arms—and the world is all awake 
as usual, while Fassmann strolls through his noisy inanity 
of show-booths, in the year 1713. 

Strolling along, Fassmann came upon a certain booth 
with an enormous picture hung aloft in front of it: 
“Picture of a very tall man, in heyduc livery, coat reach- 
ing to his ancles, in grand peruke, cap and big heron- 
plume, with these words, ‘ Le Géant Allemand (German 
Giant),’ written underneath. Partly from curiosity, partly 
for country’s sake,” Fassmann expended twopence; viewed 
the gigantic fellow creature; admits that he had never 
seen one so tall; though “ Bentenrieder, the Imperial 
Diplomatist,” thought by some to be the tallest of men, 
had come athwart him once. 





This giant’s name was’ 
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Miller; birthplace the neighbourhood of Weissenfels—“a 
Saxon like myself. He had a small German wife, not 
half his size. He made money readily, showing himself 
about, in France, England, Holland’”—and Fassmann went 
his way, thinking no more of the fellow. But now, con- 
tinues Fassmann : 

“Coming to Potsdam, thirteen years after, in the spring 
of 1726, by his Majesty’s order, to ”’—in fact, to read the 
newspapers to his Majesty, and be generally useful, chiefly 
in the tobacco college, as we shall discover—“ what was 
my surprise to find this same ‘ Géant Allemand’ of St. 
Germain ranked among the king’s grenadiers! No doubt 
of the identity; I renewed acquaintance with the man; 
his little German wife was dead; but he had got an Eng- 
lish one instead, an uncommonly shifty creature. They 
had a neat little dwelling-house,” (as most of the married 
giants had), “near the palace: here the wife sold beer,” 
(brandy not permissible on any terms), “ and lodged tra- 
vellers—I myself have lodged there on occasion. In the 
course of some years, the man took to swelling in the 
legs; good for nothing as a grenadier; and was like to 
fall heavy on society. But no, his little wife snatched 
him up, easily getting his discharge; carried him over 
with her to England, where he again became a show-giant, 
and they were doing very well, when last heard of,” in 
the country wakes of George u1’s early time. And that 
is the real biography of one Potsdam giant, by a literary 
gentleman who had lodged with him on occasion. 

Tall men, not for this regiment only, had become a 
necessary of life to Friedrich Wilhelm. Indispensable to 
him almost as his daily bread. To his heart there is no 
road so ready as that of presenting a tall man or two. 
Friedrich Wilhelm’s regiments are now, by his exact new 
regulations, levied and recruited each in its own canton, 
or specific district: there all males as soon as born are 
enrolled; liable to serve, when they have grown to years 
and strength. All grown men (under certain exceptions, 
as of a widow’s eldest son, or of the like evidently ruinous 
cases) are liable to serve; captain of the regiment and 
amtmann of the canton settle between them which grown 
man it shall be. Better for you not to be tall! In fact, 
it is almost a kindness of heaven to be gifted with some 
safe impediment of body, slightly crooked back or the 
like, if you much dislike the career of honour under Fried- 
rich Wilhelm. A general shadow of unquiet apprehen- 
sion we can well fancy hanging over those rural popula- 
tions, and much unpleasant haggling now and then— 
nothing but the king’s justice that can be appealed to. 
King’s justice, very great indeed, but heavily checked by 
the king’s value for handsome soldiers. 

The consequence is, all countries, especially all Ger- 
man countries, are infested with a new species of pre- 
datory two-legged animals—Prussian recruiters. They 
glide about, under disguise if necessary; lynx-eyed, eager 
almost as the Jesuit hounds are; not hunting the souls 
of men, as the spiritual Jesuits do, but their bodies in a 
merciless carnivorous manner. Better not be too fall, in 
any country, at present. Irish Kirkman could not be 
protected by the zgis of the British Constitution itself. 
In general, however, the Prussian recruiter, on British 
ground, reports that the people are too well off, that 
there is little to be done in those parts. A tall British 
sailor, if we pick him up strolling about Memel or the 
Baltic ports, is inexorably claimed by the diplomatists ; 
no business doable till after restoration of him; and he 
proves a mere loss to us. Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, these are fruitful fields for us, and 
there we do hunt with some vigour. 

For example, in the town of Jiilich there lived and 
worked a tall young carpenter: one day a well-dressed 
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positive-looking gentleman (“ Baron von Hompesch,” the 
records name him), enters the shop; wants “a stout chest, 
with lock on it, for household purposes; must be of such 
and such dimensions, six feet six in length especially, and 
that is an indispensable point—in fact, it will be longer 
than yourself, I think, Herr Zimmermann; what is the 
cost ; when can it be ready P” 

Cost, time, and the rest are settled. 

“A right stout chest, then; and see you don’t forget 
the size; if too short, it will be of no use to me: mind.” 

“ Ja wohl! Gewiss !” 

And the positive-looking, well-clad gentleman goes his 
ways. At the appointed day he reappears; the chest is 
ready—we hope, an unexceptionable article. 

“Too short, as I dreaded!” says the positive gentle- 
man. 

“Nay, your honour,” says the carpenter, “I am certain 
it is six feet six;” and takes out his foot-rule. 

* Pshaw, it was to be longer than yourself.” 

* Well, it is.” 

“ No, it isn’t.” 

The carpenter, to end the matter, gets into his chest, 
and will convince any and all mortals. No sooner is he 
in, rightly flat, than the positive gentleman, a Prussian 
recruiting-officer in disguise, slams down the lid upon 
him; locks it; whistles in three stout fellows, who pick 
up the chest, gravely walk through the streets with it; 
open it in a safe place; and find—horrible to relate—the 
poor carpenter dead; choked by want of air in this 
frightful middle-passage of his. Name of the town is 
given, Jiilich as above; date not. And if the thing had 
been only a popular myth, is it not a significant one? 
But it is too true; the tall carpenter lay dead, and Hom- 


pesch got imprisoned for life by the business. 
Biigermeisters of small towns have been carried off; in 
one case, a rich merchant in Magdeburg, whom it cost 


alarge sum to get free again. Prussian recruiters hover 
about barracks, parade-grounds, in foreign countries ; 
and if they see a tall soldier (the Dutch have had in- 
stances, and are indignant at them) will persuade him to 
desert—to make for the country where soldier-merit is 
understood, and a tall fellow of parts will get his pair of 
colours in no time. 

But the highest stretch of their art was probably that 
done on the Austrian ambassador—tall Herr von Ben- 
tenrieder; tallest of diplomatists; whom Fassmann, till 
the fair of St. Germain, had considered the tallest of 
men. Bentenrieder was on his road as Kaiser’s am- 
bassador to George 1, in those Congress-of-Cambrai 
times, serenely journeying on; when, near by Halber- 
stadt, his carriage broke. Carriage takes some time 
in mending; the tall diplomatic Herr walks on, will 
stretch his long legs, catch a glimpse of the town withal, 
till they get it ready again. And now, at some guard- 
house of the place, a Prussian officer inquires, not too 
reverently, of a nobleman without carriage, “ Who are 
you P’ 

“Well,” answered he smiling, “I am Botschafter 
(Message-bearer) from his Imperial Majesty. And who 
may you be that ask ?” 

“To the guardhouse with us!” whither he is marched 
accordingly. “ Kaiser’s messenger, why not?” 

Being a most tall handsome man, this Kaiser’s Bots- 
chafter, striding along on foot here, the guardhouse offi- 
cials have decided to keep him, to teach him Prussian 
drill exercise, and are thrown into a singular quandary, 
when his valets and suite come up, full of alarm dissolving 
into joy, and call him “ Excellenz!” 

Tall Herr von Bentenrieder accepted the prostrate 
apology of these guardhouse officials. But he naturally 





spoke of the matter to George 1; whose patience, often 
fretted by complaints on that head, seems to have taken 
fire at this transcendent instance of Prussian insolency. 
In consequence of this adventure, he commenced, says 
Péllnitz, a system of decisive measures: of reprisals even, 
and of altogether peremptory, minatory procedures, to 
clear Hanover of this nuisance; and to make it cease, 
in very fact, and not in promise and profession merely. 
These were the first rubs Queen Sophie met with, in 
pushing on the double-marriage; and sore rubs they 
were, though she at last got over them. Coming on 
the back of that fine Charlottenburg visit, almost within 
year and day, and directly in the teeth of such friendly 
aspects and prospects, this conduct on the part of his 
Britannic Majesty much grieved and angered Friedrich 
Wilhelm; and in fact involved him in considerable prac- 
tical troubles. 

For it was the signal of a similar set of loud com- 
plaints, and menacing remonstrances (with little twinges 
of fulfilment here and there) from all quarters of Ger- 
many; a tempest of trouble and public indignation rising 
everywhere, and raining in upon Friedrich Wilhelm and 
this unfortunate hobby of his. No riding of one’s poor 
hobby in peace henceforth. Friedrich Wilhelm always 
answered, what was only superficially the fact, that he 
knew nothing of these violences, and acts of ill-neigh- 
bourship; he, a just king, was sorrier than any man to 
hear of them ; and would give immediate order that they 
should end. But they always went on again, much the 
same; and never did end. 





THE SABBATH. 


Ou, happy those whose Sabbaths seem to be 
“Linked each to each by natural piety ;” 
Smooth stepping-stones above the stream of life, 
Which chafes below in all its petty strife ; 
Gems that recur upon the varied chain 
Of our existence, or in joy or pain ; 
Green olive branches, where the soul may rest, 
Like the tired dove that seeks her peaceful nest, 
Shake off the incumbrance of each worldly care, 
And for its last and longest flight prepare. 

Mrs. TRENCH. 





LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS. 


Lire in a lighthouse would seem to most of us terrible 
hardship. Perhaps the most hardened criminal, who is 
indifferent to every kind of penal punishment awarded 
to guilt, would shrink within himself if condemned to 
pass the remainder of his life on a solitary rock. Yet it 
is singular to notice, in numerous cases, the attachment 
of lighthouse keepers to their employment. 
these worthy men have been born in the service, and 
have no wish for any other pursuit; others have been 
occupied in various callings very different from the guar- 
dianship of an isolated lighthouse. John Doyle, keeper 
of the Copeland lighthouse, formerly a mason, has been 
twenty-four years in his present service. Hugh Redman, 
keeper of one of the Innishowen lighthouses, and now 
seventy-one years old, has been fifty-seven years inthe ser- 
vice. This veteran has never known a day’s sickness, and 
is the happy father of thirteen or fourteen children. An- 
thony Hicks, a neighbour of Redman’s, and the keeper 
of the other tower of the Innishowen lighthouse, has 
been thirty-four years in the service, twenty-two years 
of which have been passed in his lonely watch at Innis- 
howen. Hicks was at one period of his life a printer 
in Dublin, and with great reason, no doubt, preferred the 
bracing sea-air and expansive ocean view to the closeness 
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LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS. 


and discomfort of a Dublin printing-office. The head- 
keeper of the Smails lighthouse has been eighteen years 
on that station, and prefers it to any other. He has re- 
fused to change. He is a native of Wales, is married, 
and has a considerable farm on shore. The present 
keeper of the South Stack lighthouse was for fourteen 
years superintendent of the Smalls lighthouse, and de- 
clares “that he liked it well.” His father was keeper 
before him. This worthy employs his leisure to advan- 
tage, and possesses great versatility of talent: he draws 
photographs, makes models, and keeps duplicates of 
meteorological observations. The present head-keeper 
of the Harwich Hight lighthouse, who is seventy-five 
years of age, was attached to the light when it belonged 
to General Rebow. He remembers the burning of coal 
fires at the station when he was a boy. The coals 
were burned in a grate, to which a pair of bellows 
were attached. The light keeper was exposed to all 
weathers, and had to poke the fire, throw on coals, 
and blow the bellows when necessary in the open air. 
The keeper of the Wicklow Head lighthouse has fol- 
lowed this occupation for thirty-five years. It has been 
said that one of the keepers of the Casket lighthouses, 
in the Channel, whose life is ordinarily spent on those 
bleak rocks, after a temporary absence from them re- 
turned, declaring “that he had no wish to enter the great 
world again.” At the Pier light, Douglas, the head- 
keeper has been engaged upwards of forty years. There 
are other instances in which long services in lighthouses 
might be mentioned, but those given will suffice to show 
how easily the mind can reconcile itself to the strangest 
employments. Another subject for remark is the large 
families of several of the keepers—ten, twelve, and four- 


teen children being stated as the quivers belonging to 
many happy parents. 
Many of the keepers employ their leisure time in 


some useful pursuit. Their chief duty is to keep the 
apparatus for the lights in the most clean and polished 
condition. The Trinity House visitors require particular 
care in this respect, and treat any deviation with severe 
reproof. During one of their tours of inspection, these 
gentlemen had reason to remark the extraordinary bril- 
liancy of the brass work, etc., in the Youghal lighthouse, 
when it appeared that the keeper had been a butler to 
one of the Lighthouse Commissioners, and had turned 
his experience in cleaning plate to the advantage of the 
lighthouse. 

Where the situation permits, the keepers add to the 
stock of provisions supplied them from shore by fishing, 
and cultivate a small garden; but this latter luxury is 
enjoyed but by few, as the rocks on which most of the 
lighthouses are placed are bleak and barren, in many 
cases entirely destitute of verdure. Most of the keepers 
are good carpenters, and possess tools. One of these 
men is the owner of a turning-lathe, which he has taught 
himself to use with great dexterity; another practises 
photography, and makes models ; books are not wanting 
in some lighthouses, though the general taste for reading 
among this secluded portion of the community does not 
seem conspicuous. 

The hardships to which lighthouse keepers are exposed 
are manifold. The storms, which are frequently of some 
continuance, lash the waves of the ocean into fury round 
these lighthouses, and prevent any communication with 
shore, by which much distress is frequently occasioned 
from want of provisions. The keepers of the Smalls 
lighthouse, who are particularly exposed to contingencies 
of this kind, have always in store provisions for six 
months. The want of fresh vegetables induces a tendency 
to scurvy, and orders have been given that in future a 
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stock of preserved vegetables shall be forwarded to such 
lighthouse keepers as might require them, together with 
lime-juice or other anti-scorbutics, The violence of the 
waves in some exposed situations is extraordinary. In 
the South Rock lighthouse in the Irish Seas, the sea at 
high water covers the rock, and at high tide rises up 
eighteen feet of the tower. The spray goes over the 
building, which in heavy weather shakes to its founda- 
tion. The Longships lighthouse is bnilt on the top of a 
conical rock, opposite the Land’s End. In heavy wea- 
ther the waves break about the lantern, (seventy-nine 
feet above high-water mark.) On one occasion the sea 
lifted the cowl off the top, so as to admit a great deal of 
water. Several lamps were extinguished, and all the 
men were employed in baling out water until the tide 
fell. There is a cavern under this lighthouse, at the end 
of a long split in the rock, and during a heavy sea the 
noise produced by the escape of the pent-up air from the 
cavern is so great, that the keepers can hardly sleep. It 
is said that one keeper, newly installed in his functions, 
was so terrified at the noise that his hair turned white. 
The great rock on which the Casket lighthouses are 
built in the Channel, is thirty feet above the level of the 
sea. The force of the elements is sometimes severely 
tried on these isolated structures. In the storms of 
winter the wind howls furiously around them, and the 
sea, provoked by its violence, and receiving the additional 
impulse of the tidal current, dashes enormous volumes 
of water over the rock, striking and often seriously 
damaging the lights. In 1823, a violent storm altogether 
destroyed the lights. For the pittance of fifty pounds a 
year, men are found who consent to an expatriation of 
years from their fellow creatures on this bare and bleak 
rock. It is true that a small garden or plot of ground 
is cultivated with a few vegetables and flowers, on the 
Caskets; but the whole of the earth employed for this 
purpose was brought from Alderney, the rock being 
perfectly barren in itself. 

In many lighthouses there is a great want of ventila- 
tion, the lanterns being very hot and close. Sperm oil 
is burnt, but itis sometimes so thick that it will scarcely 
flow; at other times itis as thin as wine, and in the win- 
ter the oil occasionally freezes in the pipe of the lamp, so 
that the keepers are obliged to make a passage for it 
with a hot iron. The eyes of the keepers occasionally 
suffer from the glare of the lights. Dysentery is rot 
uncommon among this class of persons. 

The Longstone lighthouse is kept by William Darling 
and his son. The whole of the establishment is filled 
with memorials of Grace Darling. It seems that this 
young woman died of a decline, and her end was acceler- 
ated by anxiety of mind, so many ladies and gentlemen 
coming to see her, that she had no rest. The head keeper 
of the lighthouse on Coquet Island is a brother of the 
renowned Grace. 

A considerable number of birds are caught at light- 
houses. At the Smalls, woodcocks have been caught in 
September, as also larks, starlings, and blackbirds. A 
partridge was caught at the same place one night on the 
1st of September, the shooting having probably driven 
him out to sea. The keeper of the Smalls likewise 
caught a young seal; by descending from his perch in 
the lighthouse, and placing a bag in front of him as he 
slept, the keeper poked him np behind with a stick, and 
in he went. 

At the South Stack lighthonse, sea birds are preserved 
as a natural fog signal, and are tame. Gulls sit on the 
walls and close to the lighthouse, and scream occasionally. 
A few white rabbits mix with the gulls, and seem on 
terms of perfect intimacy. Mariners can determine their 
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position in fogs, by the noise of the birds which frequent 
the two Skerries. Near these rocks a ship called the 
“Regulus ” was wrecked about five years since. Rats 
escaped from her, and they have bred on the island, and 
are gradually destroying the birds. A cat has been tried, 
but she preferred birds to rats. At the Skerries light- 
house, the birds which kill themselves against the lantern 
are starlings, thrushes, blackbirds, linnets in flocks, and 
ducks occasionally. 

The birds are chiefly landbirds that are killed against 
the lantern; few sea birds are thus killed excepting in 
storms. At Roche Point lighthouse, Queenstown, on one 
occasion a duck got into the lantern through the cowl, 
and, fluttering around, broke all the chimneys and extin- 
guished the lights. At Calais, the lantern is surrounded 
by a wire net, and its use is exemplified by a museum of 
stuffed birds, all of which have been caught, or had killed 
themselves at this light. The collection contains many 
rare small birds, a bittern, some large cormorants, and 
a swan. The latter flew against the lantern while the 
keeper of the lighthouse was engaged in cleaning the 
glass. The bird broke the glass, and injured the lens 
so much, that it cost nearly four thousand francs to 
repair the damage. The man considers that the force 
with which the swan struck the glass was so great, that 
he might have been killed if he had not been seated at 
his work: the crash above his head was awful, During 


the storms in the Channel, the sea dashes enormous 
quantities of water over the Caskets, near Alderney, and 
birds, unable to contend with the wind, are often driven 
through the glasses of the lighthouses and fall into the 
buildings beneath. 

In concluding our brief notices, we may remark that 


there are certain differences in lighthouse services. In 
Scotland every lighthouse is provided with the same in- 
struments, fittings, comforts, and conveniences. 

The English lighthouses are variously provided, ac- 
cording to position, and are rarely furnished with many 
articles always provided in the Scotch lighthouses, such 
as the call-whistle, etc. The Irish lighthouses are not 
generally provided with meteorological instruments or 
medicine chests, lightning conductors or libraries, call- 
whistles or printed framed regulations, uniforms for the 
men, or clocks, or dials, or with anything not absolutely 
required for keeping the light burning, and the apparatus 
clean. 

In France, lighthouse keepers are allowed to have an 
arm chair, and the men follow some trade. In Great 
Britain the luxury of arm chairs is forbidden, but books 
are provided for the keepers when desired. 

At no remote period, great inconvenience was occa- 
sioned in consequence of a division of authority over the 
lighthouses in this country. Several were invested in 
private hands by the Crown, while others had been for a 
considerable time leased out by the Trinity Corporation 
itself, so that individual interests were the chief considera- 
tion, and public utility was disregarded. The results of 
this system were so disastrous, that an Act was passed 
in the reign of William tv, (6th and 7th cap. 79,) by 
which all the lighthouses and lights on the coast of 
England were vested in the Corporation of the Trinity 
House, while those in Scotland and Ireland were placed. 
under the same supervision. Under this Act all the 
interest of the Crown in lighthouses and lights was trans- 
ferred to the Corporation, in consideration of £300,000, 
allowed to the Commissioners of Crown Land Revenue 
for the same. The Corporation were also empowered to 
buy up the interests of the various lessees of the Crown, 
and of the Corporation, as well as to purchase other 
lighthouses from the proprietors, subject, in case of dis- 
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pute, to the assessment of a jury. Under this Act, the 
Corporation have obtained all the lighthouses not before 
possessed by that body, and the amount expended with 
this object has been nearly a million of monéy. Since 
the passing of the Act, immense efforts to increase the 
efficiency of this branch of the public service have been 
made by the authorities of the Trinity House. 

The duties of the Corporation of the Trinity Board are 
by no means light. The Deputy Master and the Elder 
Brethren are employed in voyages of inspection of these 
lighthouses and lights, beacons and buoys, and this, not 
unfrequently, in most trying weather and seasons. They 
are also often engaged in making surveys on the coast, 
and reports of such maritime character as are referred to 
them for inquiry by the Government. ‘Fhe honorarium 
paid to the Deputy Master and to the Elder Brethren 
for their services are—to the former, £500 per annum, 
and £100 additional as the chairman of all the com. 
mittees; the Elder Brethren receive, each, £300 per 
annum. 

For this modest remuneration a number of scientific, 
able, and energetic gentlemen devote a considerable 
portion of their time throughout the year to the ma- 
nagement of one of the most important establishments in 
the country. The plan adopted in the visits of inspec- 
tion to the various lighthouses is calculated to insure 
the vigilance of those in whose custody they are placed. 
No notice is given of such intended visit, and no par- 
ticular time or season is selected for the purpose. The 
keepers of the lighthouses and lightships are roused, 
sometimes, from their slumbers in the dead of night, by 
the inspecting visitors, and a summary punishment 
awaits them if an efficient watch has not been left to 
replace them in their duties. In some cases the lights 
have been neglected, and the dim, feeble rays have been 
watched in the distance by the Argus-eyed inspectors 
cruising in the dark night, unsuspected by the slothful 
keeper, who has had to pay the penalty of his culpable 
carelessness. By unceasing watchfulness, and constant 
visits of inspection, the Corporation of the Trinity Board 
have succeeded in establishing a very efficient system of 
lights on the ocean tracks, and one that no other country 
can equal. ‘The men employed in the lonely occupation 
of tending these lights are in general remarkably trust- 
worthy. 

While it is admitted that the Trinity Board performs 
well the duties undertaken by it, the system of manage- 
ment by a private corporation is justly condemned. Thus, 
in the Chapter on Lighthouses in “Our Home Isiands: 
their Public Works,” by the Rev. Thomas Milner, it is 
remarked, “that nothing can be more discreditable than 
the manner in which they are maintained. ‘This is en- 
tirely regulated in England by the Trinity House, one of 
the old, self-elected,. incorporated bodies, which has 
escaped the reform of its brethren, and over which the 
state has not the slightest control. It determines the 
amount of the ‘light dues;’ and while the benefit of the 
lighting is shared by the whole Royal Navy, the entire 
burden is thrown upon merchantmen and passenger 
vessels. The tax is also unfairly laid, being in propor- 
tion to the tonnage which vessels are capable of carry- 
ing, instead of the tonnage actually carried. Thus a 
vessel without a cargo pays just as much as one with a 
hold crammed with the richest produce, if of the same 
capacity. Coast lights, indispensable to the safety of 
voyagers and the security of merchandise, are parts of 
the comitas gentiwm due from one country to another, 
the expense of which should be defrayed by the state 
itself out of public funds, and the management devolve 
upon the executive government.” 





